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applied to the Dutch West India Company for permission to go to New 
Amsterdam (p. 197). The conduct of Thomas Morton and his com- 
pany at " Merry Mount " is said to have " indicated . . . how near 
in time and in character the Englishman was to the Teutonic barbarian " 
(p. 227). It may be doubted whether a writ of quo warranto destroyed 
the charters of the Virginia Company in 1626, and of the Plymouth 
Company in 1635 (p. 237). The history of New Hampshire is so 
unimportant as to be dismissed with nineteen lines. An examination, 
finally, of the frame of government adopted in Pennsylvania in 1683 
will show that the author's interpretation of the last article, to the effect 
that it " provided that an unconstitutional law was void unless passed 
by a vote of six out [of] seven" (p. 304), is not a commentary on the 
intelligence of Penn and his associates. Wrong dates, misspellings, and 
misuse of proper names and places are so common as to call for no 
special remark. 

After the reader has escaped from the book he feels as if he had 
been almost "immolated in life-long confinement" (p. 118) and is in- 
clined to agree with Lord Acton of " Oxford " (p. 33) that the " historic 
cycle" which he has just traversed is indeed one "laden with storm 
and havoc " (p. 34) in all the essentials that count for ability in his- 
torical writing. 

William R. Shepherd. 

Memoirs of the Martyr King: being a Detailed Record of the Last 
Tzuo Years of the Reign of His Most Sacred Majesty King 
Charles the First (1646-1648/9). By Allan Fea. (London 
and New York: John Lane. 1905. Pp. xxi, 278.) 

Mr. Allan Fea, who has already told us much about the personal 
life and adventures of Charles II and of his son, the Duke of Monmouth, 
undertakes in the present work to give a detailed account of the last 
two years of the life of Charles I. The author's own contribution is 
included in the first two chapters, which together occupy about one- 
fourth of the volume. The first and most important is a diary or 
chronological itinerary tracing the movements of the king from his 
escape from Oxford, April 27, 1646, to his execution at Whitehall, 
January 30, 1648, Mr. Fea's chief purpose being to fix dates missing in 
the memoirs which follow. The second chapter is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the personal relics of the last days of the ill-fated monarch. The 
bulk of the volume, however, consists of a collection of narratives of 
persons in attendance about the king during the period in question, 
namely, Dr. Michael Hudson, Sir Thomas Herbert, Major Huntington, 
Sir John Berkeley, John Ashburnham, Sir Henry Firebrace, and Colonel 
Edward Cooke. Among these narratives the Threnodia Carolina of 
Sir Thomas Herbert is first published in its original form; since the 
editor has found that the edition of 1702, from which those of 171 1 
and 1813 are merely exact reprints, differs considerably both from the 
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original manuscript and from a copy in Herbert's handwriting which 
has also been preserved. The appendix contains Colonel Edward 
Whalley's account of Charles Fs escape from Hampton Court palace, 
November 11, 1647, Colonel Hammond's letter to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment concerning the attempted escape of Charles from Carisbrooke 
castle, May 28, 1648, and extracts from Lilly's autobiography and his 
Life and Death of King Charles I. William Lilly, it will be remem- 
bered, was the astrologer whom the Royalists, with the privity of the 
king, consulted as to whether he should escape from Hampton Court 
and whether he should sign the propositions of Parliament. The work 
concludes with pedigrees of the Worseley, Ashburnham, Legge, Cooke, 
and a branch of the Berkeley families, to whom, by the way, the dedica- 
tion is addressed. 

Both the chronological introduction and the editing of the various 
narratives are marked by an extended and minute acquaintance with 
topography, genealogy, chronology, manuscript sources, and relevant 
printed materials — in short, by all of the antiquarian equipment, and 
enthusiasm as well, requisite for an undertaking of this character. In 
the interest of clearness, however, it might have been advisable to add 
a summary table of dates and a chart indicating the course of the king's 
wanderings during the interval treated. Although a great service has 
been rendered in bringing together these interesting materials in a single 
place, the expense of the edition, limited to three hundred and fifty 
copies, will keep it beyond the reach of most students. On the other 
hand, its rich and tasteful externals should make it a joy for collectors 
to possess. The cover, of brown leather stamped with the royal arms 
in gold, is from a design on the king's Bible which he used on the 
scaffold and gave at his death to Bishop Juxon. There are upwards of 
a hundred illustrations, mostly in photogravure, of portraits, relics, 
views of ancient buildings, and reproductions of old paintings and 
engravings; the frontispiece, a picture of Charles from a painting by 
Lely after van Dyke in the Dresden Gallery, is done in colors. A de- 
tailed discussion of these illustrations would be beyond the scope of 
this review, but it should be said that, while occasional small criticisms 
might be made, the industry and knowledge of the author combined with 
the skill of the publishers have secured pictorial results deserving of 

the highest praise. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with Elucidations by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by S. C. Lomas, with an introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.A. (London: Methuen and Company. 
1904. Three vols., pp. lxii, 523; xii, 557; lxii, 523.) 
Mrs. Lomas's edition of Carlyle's Cromwell is undoubtedly definitive. 
Mrs. Lomas is a scholar possessing sound sense, experience, and un- 
usual familiarity with the period. She has gone to the originals of the 



